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ABSTRACT 

Included in this annotated bibliography of 11 
publications on merit pay are reports covering various approaches to 
merit increases and the successes of a merit pay program in 
California's Round Valley School District, an Educational Research 
Service review of current research and practice on merit and 
incentive pay for teachers, an ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management review of research on discrepancies between the idea of 
merit pay and its actual implementation, a study of the reward system 
for excellent teaching developed in Tuscon, Arizona's Catalina 
Foothills School District, and an exposition of some of the real 
difficulties of and possible solutions for merit pay program 
implementation. Additional publications reviewed concern Tennessee's 
"Master Teacher Program," the "Second Mile Plan" created by the 
Houston (Texas) Independent School District in 1979 with provisions 
for incentive pay for teachers, the urgency of implementing merit pay 
programs in order to save the teaching profession, and the importance 
of choosing merit pay implementation programs wisely. The 
bibliography concludes with a review of a synthesis of research on 
teacher motivation. (JBM) 
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The Best of ERIC presents annotations of ERIC literature on im- 
portant topics in educational management. 

The selections are intended to give educators easy access to 
the most significant and useful information available from ERIC. 
Because of space limitations, the items listed should be viewed 
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Brinks, James T. "Is There Merit in Merit Increases^" 
Personnel Administr.Uny, 25, 5, (May 1980), pp. 
S9-64. Ej 22.3 555. 

This technical but clearly written article offers three approaches 
to nieril increases, all of which reflect brinks' central affirmation; 
."The cornerstone of a well-designed merit pay system is that there 
IS a correct salary for every employee, both externally competitive 
and inlernallv equitable, reflecting level of responsibility, experi- 
en((» jfid individual performanc e." 

Brinks begins by detailing both the known pros and cons of 
merit pay for salaried workers in the United States, His style of 
dialogue with the data is engaging: each argument against merit 
increases is paired with a responding comment by Brinks, He then 
otters a series of positive arguments to counterbalance the familiar 
negative points. 

Ciontrary to many discredilors of merit pay. Brinks holds that 
money docs matter. Although it may not satisfy for long, it does 
motivate: "the more employees t)elieve their own performance 
influences pay, the harder they will work to influence perfor- 
mance , . , Monetary rewards provide the worker with direct feod- 
ba( k on the acceplabilUy of labor performance," And though he 
agrees that objective work performance systems are all too rare, 
the effort to create such standards should be continued: "If the 
(Mid — merit increases — is worth the effort, then we as personnel 
professionals must do more to assist line management in creating 
these systems." 

In the traditional approach lo merit pay, employees receive a 
peiventage increase in their salary thai is determined by level of 
performance and degree to which they exceed or fall below the 
target (. : nvMpoint) salarv . Midpoint salary is defined as the going 
rate for a job liatisfactorily performed. Added to this approach 
could be a variation in the liming of these increases. 

The sl»L'p-pr()gresslon approach would Include both range 
chang(» and the steps leading up to the going rale. For good and 
(excellent performers, each step increase would be greater than 
for the satisfactory p(»rformer. 

The third method "combines a .step-prof^ression guideline up to 
the going rat(» tor all employ(H»s, plus ,i periodic bonus award to 
distinguish performance," Of course, this would demand from 
supervisors tfie establishment of fair, objective performance stan- 
dards. But Brinks favors the advantages; the approach can recog- 
nize and compensate for alcove-average performance; further, it 
"returns the emphasis of the salary system lo 'doing a better job'." 
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Although Brinks says nothing specifically about leaching, 
educators as part of the American labor force will find his argu- 
ments relevant lo the development of a merit pay system. 

(n^ Burke, Brian T. "Merit Pay for Teachers: Round Val- 
ley May Have the Answer." Rhi Delta Kappan. 64, 
4 (December 1982), pp. 205-66. Ej 272 613. 

This brief article recounts the means by which the Round Valley 
School District (northern California) may be achieving success in 
its merit pay program for teachers. The program Is based on the 
teacher's achievement — individually or in a group — of merit pay 
points. These points may be achieved through teacher initiative, 
group teaching efforts, or the principal's evaluation, with a 
maximum level possible for each dimension. Thus, "the district 
awards four of |thel possible 10 merit points for . . . projects or 
activities that the teachers themselves choose to carry out." 

Up to 2V2 points may be earned In those "effds in which 
teachers join forces on a common goal, juriior high school 
teachers, for example, have united to create a consistent discipli- 
nary program." Other cooperative goals have included contests, 
extracurricular activities, and the establishment of a writing pro- 
gram in the curriculum. 

The principals' evaluation has been effective because they may 
award no more than V/2 possible merit points. "Because they are 
less apprehensive about controlling teachers' fates, they are more 
willing to be discrir.jinating in their judgments." 

The merit awards can be substantial amounting to 7 5 percent 
to 20 percent of a teacher's annual salary. Because the plan re- 
wards extraordinary competence with a definite schedule of higher 
pay, the Round Valley experiment continues to [)e popular among 
the teachers. Since teachers, administrators, and the school board 
have been involved in creating the merit pay program, there is 
ample opportunity for discussion, tolerance, and ongoing im- 
provement. 

Educational Research Service, Inc. ERS "Report: 
cu) Merit Pay Plans for Teachers: . ' js and Descrip- 

tions. Arlington, Virginia: ERS, Inc., 1983. 186 
pages. ED number not yet assigned. 

In this information-packed volume, the Educational Research 
Service, Inc. reviews current research and practice on merit and 
incentive pay for teachers in the nation's schools. Divided Into 
five chapters, the report begins by offering an overview of current 



research, followed by individual case summaries of school districts 
dttemptiiiK some form of merit pay program. A chapter on state- 
level cu lion with fcy,.m\ to merit pay notes the recent developments 
in su( h states ds Virsifiia, Tennessee, and California. More than 
half ot the volume is devoted to appendices of document nbstrac ts 
of (1) local school district merit pay plans and regulations and (2) 
state-level laws and commission reports. 

In contrast to many publications that present gene ra! arguments 
for or against the concept, this ERS report describes various types 
of merit pay plans for teachers that are actually in use across the 
tountry. To obtain data, ERS sent questionnaires to 115 districts 
listed in its 1 '179 refjort Merit Pav for Teachers. Fi^'-ty-sev^n districts 
submitted sufficient data for comparison. Of these, 10 found no 
major difficulties with their merit pay programs, whereas 37 re- 
[)()rt(»d problems in implementation. The most common criteria 
used to assess teachers are input criteria such as knowledge of 
subject and [)ref)aration, followed by results-oriented criteria in- 
( luding student attendance and behavior. Student test scores are 
used by only a handful of districts. 

I)istri( ts attributed the success of their programs to a variety of 
elements, "making it difficult to devise a formula for success for 
anv nuTit pay plans. At best one can say only that success seems 
to rely on individuali/etJ combinations of administratcns, Ic.irJiers, 
s( liool IwMrds, iind the ( ommunity at large." 

About 20 districts listed in the earlier report discontinued their 
merit pay f)rograrns, referring to "unscitisfactory evaluation proce- 
dures, administrative problems, staff dissenlion, and lack of 
fufids." 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. 

Merit f\iy. Research Action Brief Number 15. 
Eugene, Oregon: ERIC/CEM, February 1981. 4 
[Mges. ED 199 828 

As tm idea, merit pay is iittractive. In reality, it usually fiiils. 
rbis Research Action Brief fo( uses essentially on a r(»view of 
studies on merit f)ay as it relates to teachers. 

Mindful of the r(»markable C()m[)lexily of this subject, the report 
brings together s(»veral of the issues that continue to dominate the 
debate over nuTit f)ay: eviiluatj(?n, dollar motivation, priority of 
intrinsic rewards, and the effect on self-esteem. 

It is fre(|U(»ntly not(»d that \hc issue :)f objectivity in merit evalu- 
ation is a dominant problem. Further confirmation that "perfor- 
nianc e ratings are not ii I ways f.iir, objective, or consistent" suggests 
that tliere should be several evaluators. They should be very spe- 
i ific, this Brief advises, and they should foe us on the same criteria, 
using multifaceted guidelines. 

Because teachers are usUiilly motivated by tlie rewards intrinsic 
to the profession, money is likely not to be a primary factor for 
motivation. Indeed, an extrinsic reward such as money may hinder 
mtrinsic motivation. Consec|uently, no matter how well intended, 
any money-based merit program may meet only with failure. A 
possible alternative might be the adoption of a merit "praise" plan. 
"In such a f)rograrn, superior teachers could be rewarded with 
various types of praise and recognition, given in ways that do net 
dijmag(» the self-estt*em of other teachers. Evaluations should be 
des( riptive rathe than judgmental, focusing on what teachers do 
rather than on how one teacher's performance compares with that 
of another." 

The report states the implication of the research without equivo- 
cation: "The theory behind merit pay — that money is the way to 
motivate teachers to improve — is simply not supported by the 
research." 

Thus, the report sensibly concludes that the prospective rewards 
of merit pay are uncertain: "It should be adopted, if at all, with 
a good deal of care. The procedures, goals, and objectives of the 
program must be cleaHy defined, widely accepted, and universally 
. " iderstood." 
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Prase, Larry E.; Robert W. Hetzel; and Robert T. 
Qj Grant. "Merit Pay: A Research-Based Alternative in 

Tucson." Phi Delta Kappan, 64, 4 (December 1 982), 
pp. 266-269. El 272 614. 

The Program for Excellence is a reward system for excellent 
teaching developed by the Catalina Foothills School District (Tuc- 
son). Employing Frederick Herzberg's motivation-hygiene theory 
as the foundation for developing this system, ihe program's plan- 
ners have been able to distinguish those factors that promote job 
satisfaction and those that impede it. 

Motivating factors include "achievement, recognition for such 
achievement, intrinsic interest in the work, and growth and ad- 
vancement." Factors extrinsic to work content include salary, job 
security, supervision, and the like. 

The Program for Excellence accords principals the power to 
evaluate teachers' performances and to recommend to the superin- 
tendent those candidates worthy of participation. "Each recipient 
and his or her principal confer to identify an experience or reward 
that the teacher values highly and that conforms to Herzberg's 
theory." Most rewards, varying in value from $80 to $1 ,000, have 
taken the form of classroom equipment (thus encouraging an even 
riclier instructional setting) or attendance at out-of-state confer- 
ences. 

The first annual review of (he program's effectiveness (con- 
ducted at the end of the 1980-81 school year) included both 
teachers who received awards and those who did not. A strong 
majority of the recipients affirmed that their rewards were valued, 
were a form of "special recognition," nnd encourag<»d continual 
excellent teaching. 

However, a majority also cuimilted that the program had 
caused some dissention among teachers. Opinions were mixed 
regarding the general nature and purpose of the program. Some 
thought motivation unnecessary; others thought the rewards jus- 
tified. Many expressed reserve about the program's participants 
receiving too much publicity. 

in the* second year's evaluation, more than two-thirds of the 
teachers felt that their efforts had been valued because of partici- 
pation in the program. Beyond motivation and recognition, the 
"Program for Excellence provided opportunities for achievement, 
professional growth, and advancement. Participating teachers 
were excited enough dbout their opportunities to take the initiative 
in sharing their new skills and knowledge with others." 

In closing the essay, the authors observe that sources of job 
sntisfiiction must be removed before one can successfully imple- 
ment a rewijrd system ^^r excellent teac hing. 

Mclntyre, Kenneth E. "The Merits and Demerits of 
\Q) Merit Pay." NASSP Bulletin. 68, 469 (February 

1984), pp. 100-104. Ej number not yet assigned. 

We are attracted t(j merit pay for teachers for worthy reasons, 
but we should not let sound intentions ol)scure the very real dif- 
ficulties merit pay presents. Mclntyre's caution expressed in this 
essay stems from his observation that merit pay for public school 
teachers gives every appearance of not working. The reason: "The 
big problem at present lies in the measurement of merit." 

To bring his discussion into clear focus, Mclntyre begins by 
defining "merit salary inc reases" as "different raises based solely 
on the quality of a person's performance." The problem then 
becomes one of accurately rating performance, a task susceptible 
to inhouse politics, and teachers' ill-feeling toward compulsory 
students' ratings. 

High salaries, in the long run, would certainly draw and keep 
quality teachers in the profession. The realistic problem is that 
"most merit pay proposals . . . would be woefully inadequate," 
since they "usually involve acJding a ft^w dollars to a ridiculously 
low salary base." 
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As (or the "tinivorsily model/' salary intreascs are based on 
previous experience, rather than on actual merit. In fields other 
than education, nTeri! [)ay is less than univeisal, says Mclntyre, 
and less than impressive u^here it is Implemented. 

Thest* caveats aside, there are aspects of merit pay worth pur- 
suing. "I am enthusiastic," he vvnies, "about the prospects for 
nuMsuring individual productivity, as we are now able lo do using 
school campuses as the units, through a process employed by the 
Educ ational Productivity Council at the , University of Texas at 
Austin." Such a method of evaluation could lead both to merit 
pay increases for a large body of people (the faculty who, having 
worked efficiently together, have improved the performance of 
an entire school), and to the rating of merit for individual teachers. 
The latter "( ould take the form of comparing the outputs of class- 
roonis having similar inputs, or of measuring the efficiency of 
individu.il students." j 



Parish, John. "Excellence in Education: Tennessee's 
U 'Master' Plan." and Pale-Bain, Helen. "A Teacher's 

F'oint of View on the Tennessee Mast(T Teac her 
Plan." rhi Delhi Kappan, 64, 10 (june 198.3), pp. 
722-26. EJ 283 85b and Ej 283 857. 

Currently, no state has a statewide system of pay incentives for 
(»\( (»llen( e in teac hing Tennessee would be the first to adopt such 
.1 plan, if the Ttninessee Master Teacher Program is approved by 
th(» l(»gislalure. 

rhes(» two articles oresent differing views of the Tennessee Mas- 
ter Plan. I'arisfi, [)ress secretary for the governor (who is a prom- 
uKMit supportor of the plan), is very enthusiastic for the plan's 
.sutiess. Pat(»-f3aiii presents a skeptical view, not least because of 
the political manoeuvering she sees behind the push to have the 
plan adof)t(»d. 

The program \i. structured around four career teaching stages: 
a[)prenti( e, [)rofessional, senior, and master. Teachers would be 
( ertific^d for renewable five-year periods in all except the appren- 
ti(e leaching stage. UtK>n appropriate certification, "an estimated 
A\7"/o of all Tennessee public school teachers would be eligible 
for [)ay incentives that would range from $1,000 to $7,000 a 
year." Moreover, there would be similar pay Incentives for ad- 
^ linlstralors. 
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The stages of advancement from apprentice to master .teacher 
would not, of ( ourse, be automatic. Standards must be met at 
:< h stage l)efore progress to the next higher level: "A professional 
her is <^xpecte(i lo be better ciualified than an apprentice 
her." 

ate-Bain's main ( one ern is that this plan cfiallenges tenure and 
' ttive bargaining. Tennessee tenure law presently pwides 
^eans both tor identifying and removing poor teachers ancJ 
uring due process: "Let us push for the removal of incom- 
so that all ( hilriren will be taught by master teac hiTs." 
c»lso demurs bec ause in her view more time and careful 
.g should be given to the teacher evaluation [process of the 
plat, he argues that the K-1 2 teaching system should not reflect 
the kind v,\ "merit rise to the top" that results in the "racial and 
'\n il disc riminationthal we find in Tennessee highereducation." 

' ^ Say, Elaine, and Miller, Leslie. "The Second Mile 

^ Plan: Incentive Pay for Houston Teachers." Phi 

DelU Kappan, 64, 4 (December 1 982), pp. 270-71. 
EJ 272 61.5. 

The Second Mile Plan was created by the hiouston Independent 
School [District (HISD) in 1979 to meet several imminent crises: 
teacher shortages In crucial areas, high teacher absenteeism and 
turnover, and the need for imprcjvement in instruction. Funds 
were designated for an incentive pay plan for those teachers who 
had gone "the second mile" in their efforts to remain in the district 
and to improve instruction. Say and Miller here discuss the main 
elemer^ls of the plan. 

Designers of the plan insisted that criteria for awarding funds 
be as far removed from subjective judgment as possible. Full-lime 
teachers eligible for stipends must meet several criteria, including 
a valid teaching certificate -.vlth an undergraduate and/or graduate 
degree, minimum absences (all excused) during the current school 
year, and an "acceptable rating on the most recent evaluation." 

Teachers may apply for stipends in any of six categories. These 
include teaching in a high-priority school (where the highest 
stipends are awarded) and ta|<ing assignments in specialties in 
sho.rt supply (such as secondary math and science teachers). Other 
categories include professional growth ("a grade of B or better in 
college courses or In inservlce training appropriate to the current 
teaching assignment") and impressive educational progress (the 
most controversial c ategory) 

Sa> and Miller discuss the outcomes, after the plan has been 
in efft ?ct for three years: classroom vacancies for those specialties 
in short supply decreased tremendously; teacher attendance has 
hit an all-time higfi; and staff stability has increased (a crucial 
factor for liie inner-city schools). Teacher participation is notewor- 
thy: "During the first year of implementation, approximately two- 
thirds of all HISD teachers collected stipends totaling some $11 
million. The average stipend was $936; the range was $300 to 
$3,500. 

Modification providc^d by feedback from teachers ensures con- 
tinued flexibility and survival of the Second Mile Plan. 

Schrag, Francis. "It's Time for Merit Pay." Learning, 
2J 11, 8 (March T983), p. 28. Ej 277 423. 

With fewer competent students choosing teaching as a profes- 
sion, and more teachers regretting the choice once they are in 
the occupation, education must be made a more attractive career 
choice, submits Schrag. If such a disquieting trend continues, 
public schools will lose vitality and/or fail, ai .d students and society 
would suffer the consequences. 

Schrag suggests that we must offer incentives for the teachers 
we do have and for those we hope to have in the future. To realize 
this goal, merit must not be divorced from rewards. Thus, Schrag's 
proposal: "Identify lU to 1 5 percent of the teaching staff in every 
school -is 'distinguished.' This group would have a higher status 



irid would ri'c I'ivc* more money — say an additional $5,000— than 
tf)e ri'gular st«itl." 

If)i)se i'ligii)lr toi the tivi» year term status would need at least 
si»ven years' teaching experrenc e. Candidates would be selected 
i)v othiT teachers (prelerai)ly from outside the district), with input 
tron; former students, parents, teachers, and administrators. Funds 
would (onie troni the state, 

Schrag counters «inticipatecl o[)jections with other sugj',esllons 
In this hrief arti( le, arguing lurther tor recognition for outstanding 
teaching and the prospect of "winning the sup[)ort of both tax- 
[)avers «ind teachers. " 
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Shiien, N. Lewis. "Merit Does Not Have to Be a 
Four I rlter Word." NASSP Bulhtin, i^l . 467 (De- 
( emi)er 19H \), [>, Ej niim()ern()t yet assigned. 

"Why sh(;uldn't we compensate our excellent and outstanding 
e(lu( atorsT' Within the next decade, argues Shaten, merit pay will 
i)e(()nie a leality. The form such a system takes depends on 
whetfu'r we will conceive of ^ind objectively pursue a merit [jay 
[)lan that makes edu( ation competitive with other claimants to 
the tax dollar. lo rtvli/e this goal, education could become a 
growth industry, he suggests, "if we excite and reward our current 
[)r()tessjonals «in(l if we attract and reward those individuals who 
thrive on growth <ind the challenge of tomorrow." 

Shaten advances «i merit p^iy scheme he believes would make 
education competitive with other professions. Based on recogni- 
tion iind reward of «i teacher's performance, this plan would pro- 
vide necessary motivation for continued growth in education. 

Shaten's overall program would be justified by the success of 
the teacher's product — educated students. He charts a teachers' 
compensation pLin consisting of several criteria, including three 
levels of base salary and bonuses for individual teachers ("for 
outstanding achievement/performance of each student"). He cites- 
a wide variety of possible "general bonuses" that could be awarded 
i)y a district when a s[)erific goal is reached: a noticeable incre.ise 
in students entering academic comf)etitions, say, or a significant 
reduction in the dropout rate, or an appreciable improvement on 
SAT scores from one year to the next. 

Other segments of Shaten's plan include "professional growth 



and development" and extracurricular or "extra-duty" assign- 
ments, all detailed to ()e objectively accessible for evaluation and 
consequent compensation. 

The choice, Shaten conckdes, is not if merit pay should be 
adopted, but rp.ther how it c;»n be implemented, in order to "make 
our profession as exciting, innovative, challenging and rewarding 
as other growth industries." 

n<1 Silver; Paula F. "Synthesis of Research on Teacher 
j_L Motivation," Educational Leadership, 39, 7 (April 
1982), p.' 55 1-54. E| 261 568, 

"Can school administrators make much of a difference in 
motivating their teachers?" They certainly can, says Silver. She 
reviews in this article two kinds of sitaff motivation. The job factors 
approach stems from Herzberg's work on intrinsic motivation fac- 
tors (such as achievement, recognition, responsibility) and hygiene 
tactors (usually extrinsic to the work itself, such as salary, working 
conditions, administration). The second category of studies follows 
the expectanciea approach, first articulated by Vroom. These two 
theoretical frameworks, when synthesized, suggest that "the moti- 
vation. to perform an action is affected by the expectancy that a 
particular outcome can be achieved and by the desirability of that 
outcome in terms of its indirect effects." 

What this assessment means for school administrators, suggests 
Silver, is that they can have an important impact on teacher moti- 
vation. For example, "the more frequently teachers receive praise, 
interesting resfmnsibilities, growth opportunities, and chances for 
advancement as results of excellent teaching, the more likely they 
will be to perceive good teaching as instrumental in attaining 
the.se desirable indirect outcomes." 

Silver also notes several ways in which school administrators 
can encourage teachers' subjective expectancies. They can ob- 
serve and frequently command good teaching, giving recognition 
to specific forms of behavior that contribute to excellent teaching. 
They can give feedback to teachers for students' learning achieve- 
ments. Silver suggests that such insights and feedback offered by 
school leaders could also encourage undermoti^ated leachers to 
improve their efforts by adopting proven effective actions, thus 
increasing their expectations for rewarding teaching results. 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ER(C) is a 
national information system operated by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation. ERIC serves educators by disseminating research results and 
other resource information that can be used in developing rT>ore 
effective educational programs. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educa- 
tional Management, one of several such units in the system, was 
established at the University of Oregon in 1966. The Clearinghouse 
and its companion units process research reports and journal articles 
for announcement in ERiC's index and abstract bulletins. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clear- 
inghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, monographs, 
and other interpretive research studies on topics in its educational 
area. 
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